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The Dedication of Oak and Pine Alley 

On October 30, 1971, a historical marker was dedicated at 
Oak and Pine Alley, on Louisiana Highway 96. The Attakapas His- 
torical Association coordinated the dedication ceremonies which 
were attended by many persons from the surrounding parishes as 
well as numerous descendants of Charles Durand, the Alley's best- 
known owner. Judge E. L. Guidry acted as master of ceremonies. 
Harnett T. Kane, Chairman of the Historical Marker Committee of 
the Louisiana Tourist Commission, gave the principal address, re- 
calling the personality of Charles Durand, husband, father, planter, 
and bon-vivant. Mr. Kane related how, having fathered six chil - 
dren by his first wife, Charles Durand proceeded to produce as 
large a progeny by his second marriage, justifying his prolific habit 
with the gracious remark: "I could not be unfair to either lady. " 

The marker was accepted by Alton Eastin, president of the 
St. Martin Parish Police Jury and dedicated by Harris Periou, 
charter president of the Attakapas Historical Association. The 
marker, said Mr. Periou, "temoignera a jamais de la vie acadi- 
enne qui &tait si paisible et en m£me temps si grandiose. " He re- 
called the Durand wedding "sous la voute formee par les chenes 
et les ^pins, ornes de leurs belles barbes espagnoles, " wedding 
"qui a etonne les gens qui l'ont vu et qui continuera a etonner tous 
ceux qui en entendront parler. " 

Mrs. Ed. Buillard gave a history of the plantation on which 
the Alley is located (see pp. 32-39 below). The marker was unveiled 
by young Charles M. Durand, a direct descendant of Charles Durand, 
assisted by Christine Levert Cameron, Harold Aubry Dauterive 
and Melani Ann Dauterive. Following the ceremonies a reception 
was held at Banker Plantation, home of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Aubry. 



Notes on Contributors 

Claude F. Oubre teaches at Eunice High School. 

James H. Dormon is author of The Theater in the Ante Bellum 
South and co-author of The Afro-American Experience . 

Jane G. Bulliard of St. Martinville is a genealogist. 

Harris J. Periou has been collecting Acadian stories for years. 

Jacqueline Voorhies is pres ently engaged in researching the early 
Acadians . 

Albert W. Silverman of Franklih is an active member of the Assoc. 
Medie Delcambre of New Iberia is very interested in genealogy. 
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THE TECHE CAMPAIGN, APRIL 1863 
Edited and Annotated by Claude F. Oubre 
Introduction 

Most historians agree that one of the major Union objec- 
tives during the Civil War was the capture of the Mississippi 
River. In late winter and early spring of 1862, Union troops and 
gunboats initiated a two-pronged attack on that river, one prong 
moving southward toward Vicksburg while the second prong 
moved up from the mouth of the Mississippi through New Orleans 
toward Vicksburg. Although the Confederate batteries at Port 
Hudson controlled the Mississippi, Admiral David G. Farragut 
did succeed in running past these batteries. He soon found, how- 
ever, that unless he could capture Port Hudson he could not hope 
to maintain his lines of supply and communication. In the fall of 
1862, General Butler in Louisiana attempted to gain control of the 
west bank of the Mississippi, thereby providing the possibility of 
guaranteeing the logistical support which Farragut desperately 
needed if he were to keep the lines of communication open be- 
tween General Ulysses S. Grant at Vicksburg and Butler in Louisi- 
ana. In conjunction with his move along the west bank of the 
Mississippi, Butler also proposed to attack Berwick Bay and 
penetrate the waters of that bay and its tributaries, namely the 
Teche and Atchafalaya. His main purpose in this move was to 
cut off the supplies of cattle for the Confederate army which were 
being shipped from Texas byway of Opelousas and New Iberia. 1 

Opposing Butler around Berwick Bay were Confederate 
forces under command of Brigadier General Alfred Mouton, son 
of former Governor Alexandre Mouton. Mouton realized that he 
could not hope to make a stand against Butler's troops and gun- 
boats on Berwick Bay and therefore directed Colonel V. Sulakowski 
to select a defensible position on the Teche, to erect fortifications 
on both banks of the bayou, and to create an obstruction in the bayou 
itself by sinking a bargeload of bricks. The site selected was on 
the P. C. Bethel Plantation at a point where the swampland closes 
to one thousand yards on either side of the bayou. With his small 
force of infantry and artillery, and with the gunboat Cotton, Mouton 
hoped to hold this position against the advancing enemy gunboats 



X B. F. Butler to H. W. Halleck, October 24, 1862. War of 
the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series 1, XV, 158. Hereafter cited as W R. 
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and skirmishers. Because of the density of the swamp of either 
side of this position the enemy would not be able to use his superior 
numbers to flank the Confederate forces, but would be forced to 
make a frontal attack on the reinforced position. 1 This Union probe 
up the Teche was sucessfully checked in November, 1862. The 
following January, after General Nathaniel Banks succeeded Butler 
as commander in Louisiana, another attempt was made to move up 
the Teche. Again the Confederates made their stand at Bisland, 
but they were forced to withdraw. Banks, however, was unable to 
press forward his attack because his troops were needed at Port 
Hudson to create a diversion so that Farragut could run past the 
batteries once more. 

Although Banks had a force almost equal to the one at Port 
Hudson, he overestimated the size of the enemy army. Conse- 
quently he devised a strategy of encirclement and isplation. By 
moving up the Teche, Atchafalaya, and Red rivers he could bypass 
Port Hudson. 2 In the meantime the Confederates reoccupied Camp 
Bisland and determined to make their stand there. Regarded in 
this light, the battle of Camp Bisland, the initial engagement of the 
Teche Campaign, takes on an aura of greater importance than it is 
generally assigned. 

Major General Richard Taylor, son of President Zachary 
Taylor and a Louisiana plantation owner was in command of the 
Confederate forces in Louisiana. The following is his report of 
the battles of Bisland and Irish Bend as well as the subsequent re- 
treat through New Iberia, Vermilionville and Opelousas to Alexan- 
dria. 



1 Mouton to Surget, Nov. 4, 1862, WR. , Series 1, XV, 179: 
Taylor to Cooper, Nov. 9, 1862, WR. , Series 1, XV, 175; Richard 
Taylor, Destructton and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of 
the Late War (New York, 1893), 120. 

^General Report by Banks, April 6, 1865, WR. , Series 1, 

XXVI, Part 1, 7. 
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vous at Butte-a-la- Rose, and with the utmost dispatch proceed down 
the Atchafalaya and Grand Lake, I sent one of my staff officers to 
hurry them down. 

During Thursday night and Friday the enemy crossed a 
large force of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, with wagons, the 
protection of their gunboats and a heavy advance guard securing 
them from interruption by our troops. On Friday afternoon slight 
skirmishing took place between Colonel Green's outpost pickets and 
the enemy's advance guard. On the morning of Saturday, the 11th 
instant, the enemy commenced seriously to advance. With an ad- 
vance guard of five regiments of infantry, several batteries of ar- 
tillery, and a battalion of cavalry he moved up in line of battle 
toward the upper mouth of the Bayou Teche, where he halted and 
encamped for the night. A gunboat accompanied this advance line 
and served as a support to its right flank. Colonel Green's pickets 
and advanced guard fell back slowly before the enemy, skirmishing 
with them. On the morning of Sunday, the 12th, the enemy con- 
tinued his advance slowly and steadily on the west bank of the bayou, 
and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon had approached our line of defenses 
just below Bethel's plantation, halting at a distance of about 1, 200 
yards and displaying in line of battle six regiments of infantry, 
three batteries of artillery, and a considerable body of cavalry. 
A heavy second line was held by the enemy about 600 or 700 
yards in rear of his first line. On the east bank a considerable 
force of infantry and cavalry and several pieces of artillery were 
displayed in front of our lines, distant about 1, 800 yards from the 
works. A brisk cannonading was opened by our batteries along our 
whole line, which was replied to by the enemy and continued until 
sundown, when the enemy fell back a few hundred yards and en- 
camped for the night. The whole force of our army was disposed 
of as follows: The Fifth Texas Mounted Volunteer Regiment, Colo- 
nel Green, and [Major Ed.] Waller's batallion, both dismounted, on 
the extreme right, which rested upon a swamp and commanded the 
approach by the railroad enbankment. The Valverde Battery, 
Captain [Joseph D.] Sayers, on the left of Green's command; Colo- 
nel Gray's Twenty- eighth Louisiana Regiment occupying the center, 
with a section of [Florian O.] Cornay's* battery light artillery and 



^Florian O. Cornay was a native of the area around Bisland. 
The obstruction on the Teche just below Bisland was at Cornay's 
Bridge, and the Numa Cornay home was burned by Weitzel's troops 
in their return to Berwick in January, 1863. Report of Brigadier 
General Alfred Mouton, Nov. 4, 1864, W R , Series 1, XV, 179; 

Extract from the Houston, Texas Tri-Weekly Telegraph, Feb. 
2, 1862, cited in the Official Records of the Union and Confeder. 
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Co. J.] Semmes'l battery posted along the center, and a 24 pounder 
siege gun in position under Lieutenant [John B.] Tarleton, of Cor- 
nay's battery, commanding the road along the west bank of the 
bayou. The gunboat Diana , commanded by Lieutenant [T.D.] 
Nettles, of the Valverde Battery, heading down the stream on the 
line of our defenses, and on the east side of the bayou the Yellow 
Jacket Battalion, Lieutenant- Colonel [v.A.J Fournet; Crescent 
Regiment, Colonel [A. W.J Bosworthy; Eighteenth Louisiana Regi- 
ment, Colonel [Leopold L.] Armant, with [T.A.l Faries' Pelican 
Battery of light artillery; posted along the line, and Colonel 
[A. P.] Bagby's regiment, Seventh Texas Mounted V o 1 u n t e e r s , 
dismounted, thrown forward as skirmishers and sharpshooters to 
the front and in the woods on the extreme left, which woods ter- 
minated on the left of the swamp. The Second Louisiana Cavalry, 
Colonel [Wm. G.] Vincent, and Fourth Texas Mounted Volunteers, 
Colonel [Tames] Reily, were during the morning held in the rear of 
our line as reserves. Learning that a gunboat and several 
transports of the enemy had been seen in Grand Lake, Vincent's 
regiment was ordered about midday to proceed to Verdun's 
Landing^ and watch the movements of these boats, preventing 
them from making a landing at that point, which was only 4 miles 
to the left and rear of our position. A section of Cornay's bat- 
tery was also ordered to report to Colonel Vincent at Verdun's. 

Shortly after the close of this engagement I received infor- 
mation that five of the enemy's gunboats, with several transports 
towing barges and flats crowded with troops and artillery, had 
gone up Grand Lake, and were lying off Hudgin's Point, 3 when 



ate Navies in the War of the Rebellion , XIX, 5 25. 

lo. J. Semmes was the son of Rear Admiral Raphael 
Semmes, commander of the Confederate raider Alabama . 

^Verdun's Landing is at or near the present site of Verdun- 
ville, Louisiana. 

3 The enemy force referred to here was under the com- 
mand of General Cuvier Grover. He attempted to land at Miller's 
Point but found the road there under water so he proceeded six 
miles further along the coast and landed at Hudgins' Point. Based 
on this information and on the fact that he marched 5 miles to 
Madame Porter's plantation (Oaklawn), it is estimated that the 
present-day Taylor Point is Hudgins' Point. C. Grover to R. B. 
Irwin, WR, Series 1, XV, 357-362. 
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Vincent's regiment, re-enforced with another section of Cornay's 
battery, was ordered to that point, with instructions to prevent, if 
possible, a landing by the enemy at Hudgins' and Charenton. A 
few hours later I proceeded in person to Vincent's command, 
leaving Major £ J. L. Brent J and Major [Wm M.J Levy, of my 
staff, to make the necessary arrangements with Brigadier-General 
[Henry H.] Sibley for an attack by our forces on the enemy at day- 
light the next morning. By leaving a small force behind our earth- 
works I was satisfied that the other troops, assisted by the Diana , ^ 
moving down the bayou on a line with the attacking column on the 
west bank of the bayou could drive the enemy back, throw him in 
confusion, and render it necessary for him to withdraw the force 
which he was endeavoring to land in our rear to the assistance of 
his army in our front. Shortly after 9 o' clock on Sunday night Major 
Brent and Major Levy proceeded to communicate these orders to 
Brigadier-General Sibley, then commanding the forces south of Red 
River, but the supineness of that officer, who delayed communica- 
ting with Brigadier-General Mouton until 2 o'clock in the morning, 
and his positive declaration of the impracticability of carrying the 
plan into execution for want of time frustrated the scheme, which I 
am satisfied would have accomplished the most favorable results if 
actively attempted. I returned to our front about daylight, and was 
informed by Major Brent and Major Levy of the failure of Briga- 
dier-General Sibley to organize the attack. 

On Monday morning, at about 9 o'clock, the enemy com- 
menced again to advance slowly on our line, having in the meantime 
thrown a largely increased force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
on the east bank and concentrated a large artillery force on the 
west bank, besides strengthening his front line of attack on that 
bank. 

Lieutenant Nettles, who had commanded the Diana up to 
Monday morning, and had handled her with great skill, was at that 
time forced to retire on account of severe illness, and Captain 
Semme8, of the artillery, was placed in command of her. Having 
sent Vincent's regiment to the lake shore, Reily's regiment con- 
stituted my only reserve, and during the morning of Monday [i] 
received information that, contrary to my instructions, Colonel 
Vincent had contented himself with placing a small picket at Hud- 



*The Diana was a Union gunboat which was captured in late 
March, 1863. General Taylor was elated by the fact that she 
mounted five heavy guns and had not been seriously injured. G. 
Weitzel to N. P. Banks, Mar. 28, 1863, and Report by General 
R. Taylor, Mar. 28, 1863, WR , Series 1, XV, 290-291. 
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gins' and Charenton and encamped the remainder of his command 
on the west bank of the Teche, and that the enemy had succeeded 
in landing a large force at Hudgins'. I ordered Reily's regiment 
to proceed toward that point, re-enforce Colonel Vincent, and pre- 
vent the enemy from crossing the Teche and falling on my rear, 
thus being compelled to deprive myself of all reserves. 

At about 11 o'clock on Monday, the 13th, the enemy dis- 
played in our front, on both sides of the bayou, at least 14, 000 men, 
and advanced with a show of confidence upon our earthworks. A 
fierce combat was kept up until sundown. The cannonading was un- 
interrupted, the enemy having brought to the front about sixty 
pieces of artillery, many of them heavy rifled and Parrott pieces. * 
Our artillery wasted no ammunition, 2 but opened on the advancing 
line of the enemy whenever they attempted to force our works. A 
battery of Parrott guns concentrated their fire upon the Diana , 3 
which, under Captain Semmes, was pouring its fire upon the cen- 
ter of the advancing line, when a shell from a 30-pounder Parrott 
siege gun penetrated the plating in front of the boilers, exploded 
in the engine-room, deranged a portion of the machinery, and 
killed 2 men- -the chief and one of the assistant engineers- -and 
wounded 5 of the crew. This rendered it necessary for the Diana 
to fall back beyond the range of the enemy's guns and repair dam- 
ages, which occupied the remainder of the day, and was com- 
pleted only about midnight. The enemy made two attempts, by 



^Rifled artillery was still somewhat of an innovation at 
the time of the Civil War and the basic artillery piece used by 
both combatants was still smoothbore cannon. The Parrott gun 
was a rifled, muzzel-loading, cast-iron, cannon with a heavy 
band of steel wrapped around the breach to reinforce it at the 
point where the pressures were greatest. These guns were easy 
to spot on the field because of their ungainly appearance and were 
therefore frequently mentioned in reports. These rifled guns pro- 
vided greater range and accuracy than the smoothbores as well as 
superior penetrating power and were particularly effective in 
knocking down masonry fortifications and in penetrating armor 
plate. Mark Boatner, The Civil War Dictionary ( New York, 

1959), 621. 

^T. A. Faries reported that his battery fired 515 rounds 
of ammunition at Bisland. T. A. Faries to J. L. Brent, Apr. 22, 
1863, WR , Series 1, XV, 103. 

3 

The Twenty-first Indiana Battery concentrated its fire on 
the Diana . F. Peck to J. D, Williams, Apr. 22, 1863, WR, Series 
1, XV, 329. 
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charging with their infantry, to carry our right, but were repulsed 
in both, with considerable loss, by the forces under Colonel Green 
and Colonel Gray. During these charges the Valverde Battery ren- 
dered most efficient service, and I regret to report that its gallant 
commander, who handled his battery with consumate skill, was 
wounded during these charges. The Twenty- eighth Regiment Louisi- 
ana Volunteers, Colonel Gray, and Semmes* battery, commanded by 
Lieutenant [J, T. M.] Barnes; section of Cornay’s battery, Lieuten- 
ant [Minos T.] Gordy, and detachment serving 24-pounder siege 
gun. Lieutenant Tarleton, checked every advance of the enemy upon 
our center and thwarted any attempt to force it. On the extreme 
right the enemy was not only repulsed but driven back in confusion 
through the thicket, which he sought as a cover. 

On the east bank of the bayou the forces under command of 
Brigadier-General Mouton behaved with the same signal gallantry. 
On that bank the object of the enemy was to turn our left and gain 
the woods, under cover of which he could get to our rear. Colonel 
Bagby's Seventh Texas Regiment Mounted Volunteers, dismounted, 
and a detachment of the Eighteenth Louisiana Regiment held the left 
against all the attacks which were made, and at the close of the en- 
gagement the enemy had gained no ground since its commencement, 
but had been repulsed in every attempt to force our position. The 
dispositions and handlings of his troops by Brigadier-General Mou- 
ton are entitled to the highest praise, and the gallant manner in 
which he held his position and punished and drove back the enemy is 
worthy of the greatest commendation. 1 The Pelican Battery, Cap- 
tain Faries, was most efficiently served, and contributed in an 
eminent degree toward preserving our position on the east bank. 
During the engagement on our left Colonel Bagby was wounded seri- 
ously, but not dangerously, in the arm, but remained on the field 
with his regiment until the enemy had been driven back and ceased 
his attacks. 

Our ability to hold our line of defense, even against the 
greatest odds in favor of the enemy, was fully demonstrated by 



^Since Mouton realized that the enemy would attempt a 
flanking movement to his left, he concentrated his forces on that 
flank. He posted Colonel Bagby* s regiment of about 500 men in 
the woods some 500 yards in front of the entrenchment. Although 
the enemy threw five regiments against his position Bagby held 
through most of the day. Colonel Oliver P. Gooding's troops forced 
him to pull back about 100 yards around nightfall. Just before dark, 
as the Union troops approached to within 800 yards, it appeared 
that they would charge the entire. line on the east bank. As the Con- 
federates fixed bayonets and prepared to meet the charge the enemy 
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the engagements of Sunday and Monday; and notwithstanding the exhaustion 
of our troops consequent upon their hard service for the two preceding 
days in the earthworks, 1 I was satisfied that if the regiments of Vincent 
and Reily and the section of Cornay's battery, which had been sent to the 
section of Cornay's battery, which had been sent to the lake shore, could 
be successful in preventing the enemy from landing in my rear, thus en- 
abling me to use them as reserves and relieve the troops on the line of the 
earthworks, we could have held our position or driven the assailants back 
to the bay. 

About 9 o'clock on Monday night I received a dispatch from Colonel 
Reily, informing me that the enemy had landed a very heavy force at Hud- 
gins' Point; that he had met Vincent's cavalry on the west side of the 
Bayou Teche, he [Vincent] having fallen back before them; that the enemy 
had crossed the bayou over the bridge at Mrs. Porter's plantation, and 
that his (Reily's) whole command was at Carline's, 1 1/2 miles below 
Franklin. Thus the enemy were left in possession of the only road by 
which a retreat of our forces toward New Iberia could be effected. With 
a force of at least 14, 000 men in our front and this movement of the enemy 
in our rear in heavy force the situation of our little army, which at the com- 
mencement of the contest was less than 4, 000, was most critical. To ex- 
tricate it by evacuation of the position at the earthworks and cut its way 
through the force on the New Iberia road above Franklin was the only plan 
which presented itself, and to be successful it must be immediately at- 
tempted. I therefore ordered all the wagons, containing quartermaster, 
commissary, medical, and ordnance stores, to be started at once on the 
road to Franklin, and all the infantry and artillery, except one rifle sec- 
tion of Semmes' battery, to march at the earliest practicable moment on 
Franklin. The Fifth Regiment Texas Mounted Volunteers and Waller's 
battalion of mounted men, with the rifle section of Semmes' battery, Lieu- 
tenant [John] West commanding, constituting the rear guard, were ordered 
to evacuate the position below Bethel's before daybreak, cover the retreat 



force halted. O. P. Gooding to P. French, Apr. 21, 1863, W R , Series 1, 
XV, 347; A. Mouton to E. Surget, May 2, 1863, WR, Series 1, XV, 397- 
398. 



^■General Mouton reported that when he arrived at Camp Bisland on 
Friday the 10th, he found that the entrenchments on the east side of the 
Teche had not been begun. He therefore set to work collecting Negroes to 
help build these fortifications. From Saturday morning to Monday mor- 
ning all the troops under his command as well as the Negro slaves worked 
continuously on the fortifications. Report of Brig. Gen. Alfred Mouton, 
May 2, 1863, WR, Series 1, XV, 396-397. 
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of our army, skirmish with the enemy if he pursued us, and retard 
his advance until we had forced a passage through the column above 
Franklin. As soon as these orders had been issued and proper in- 
structions given for removing the sick and wounded I proceeded to 
Reily's command and moved it forward above Franklin. Just before 
daylight this command --Reily's and Vincent's regiments and [F.H.J 
Clack's battalion, the latter having just reached me from New Iberia, 
and two sections of Cornay's battery, were marched to the field in 
front of McKerall's sugar-house, about a mile above Franklin. 

Clack's battalion was deployed as skirmishers and advanced across 
the field, occupying the woods in front. A section of Cornay's bat- 
tery was then moved up the bayou road and took position at the lower 
edge of the field, above these woods, and Vincent's and Reily's regi- 
ments, with Clack's battalion, were posted in line of battle along 
the upper skirt of the woods, fronting on the field. 

Immediately after daylight the enemy's skirmishers appeared 
in the upper portion of the field in front of our line, and were quickly 
followed by his forces, consisting of four regiments of infantry, a 
battalion of cavalry, and a battery of artillery, on the left, in line 
of battle. We opened with our artillery and infantry upon them and 
checked their advance. 

It soon became evident that it was the purpose of the enemy 
to detain us at that point until his column from below had come up 
and hemmed us closely in. At about 7 o'clock and Twenty- eighth 
Louisiana Regiment, Colonel Gray, arrived in Franklin, reporting 
the remainder of our forces en route several miles behind. 

I immediately posted Colonel Gray's regiment on the extreme 
left of our line, and with that, Vincent's and Reily's regiments, and 
Clack's battalion, numbering in all less than 1,000 men, we charged 
the enemy's line and drove him back in confusion and with consider- 
able loss to him. 1 

The enemy then displayed a much larger force, which up to 
this time had been concealed and as a reserve, but they were unable 
to recover their lost ground and were held in check. In this engage- 
ment with the enemy near Franklin I regret to announce the death of 
Col. Reily, of the Fourth Regiment Texas Mounted Volunteers, who 
was mortally wounded just before the charge and died on the field. 
Colonel Vincent, Second Louisiana Cavalry, was wounded in the charge 



^General Grover referred to these 1, 000 men as a large enemy 
force and claimed that his men (the Third Brigade) were forced to re- 
tire because they were running out of ammunition. C. Grover to R. 
Irwin, May 2, 1863, WR, Series 1, XV, 360. General William Dwight 
stated that two regiments of the Third Brigade were retreating in com- 
plete disorder. W. Dwight to J. Hibbert, Jr. , Apr. 27, 1863, WR , 
Series 1, XV, 372. 
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in the neck; Adjutant J.A. Prudhomme, of the same regiment, in 
the thigh; Captain R. H. Bradford in the neck and leg. All these 
officers were gallantly leading their men. 

Having repulsed the enemy and holding him in check I or- 
dered the gunboat Diana to move up above Franklin and take posi- 
tion on the right of our line, so that her guns would sweep the 
fields and woods which the enemy had held, and placing Brigadier- 
General Mouton in command of the troops who were in line at Mc- 
Kerall's field, I repaired to Franklin and pressed forward the 
train and troops then just arriving on the cut-off road from Frank- 
lin to New Iberia. * 

Colonel Green with the rear guard of his own regiment, 
Waller's battalion, and the rifle section of Semmes' battery had 
left the line below Bethel's just before daybreak, all the stores 
having been removed ahead of them* a 24-pounder siege gun and 
a 12-pounder howitzer of Cornay's battery, the latter having been 
disabled during the action of Monday being necessarily abandoned. 

With great coolness and steadiness Colonel Green retired 
slowly before the heavy advance guard of the enemy, opening upon 
him with his artillery whenever he came within range and charging 
and driving him back when the nature of the ground permitted such 
movements. I had given the necessary orders for the withdrawal 
of the troops under command of Brigadier-General Mouton, the 
abandonment of the Diana by Captain Semmes and his crew, and 
the burning of that vessel before Colonel Green with the rear guard 
came into the town of Franklin, at the upper end of which town the 
cut-off road commenced. But, as I have since learned, Brigadier- 
General Sibley, without communicating his intention to me, although 
I was in Franklin at the time, dispatched one of his staff officers to 
Colonel Green with an order to fall back at once through Franklin 
or the enemy would take possession of the road above at a point 
known as Harding's Lane and cut him off. In obedience to that or- 
der Colonel Green immediately fell back through Franklin into the 



*At the time there was a road from Franklin to New Iberia 
which paralleled the route of the present Southern Pacific Railroad 
tracks. This road allowed Clack to reach Taylor at Franklin and 
enabled Taylor to extricate himself from the pincer movement 
which Banks had initiated against him. Had Grover's troops moved 
further south and taken the cut-off road Taylor's entire force would 
have been trapped. 
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cut-off road, set fire to the bridge on the road, * taking it for granted 
that all the other troops had passed over. Brigadier-General Mou- 
ton with his command then retired, the general and his staff crossing 
the bridge while it was burning. Captain Semmes held the Diana in 
position, faithfully discharging his duty and set her on fire only when 
General Mouton had fallen back. Thus by the unjustifiable and care- 
less order of General Sibley the escape of Captain Semmes 2 and his 
crew as prearranged was prevented, and I fear that he and the greater 
portion of the crew have become prisoners. 

At about 9. 30 o'clock a. m. all the wagons and troops had 
passed through the town of Franklin, and as the rear of General 
Mouton's command left the upper portion of the town the advance 
guard of the enemy entered the lower portion. At Franklin the steam- 
boats which had been in the Lower Teche and used for transportation 
of troops and stores were burned to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, with the exception of the steamer Cornie , 
on which the sick and wounded had been removed from Camp Bis- 
land, and the unheard of plan was adopted of attempting to pass the 
boat with the sick and wounded on board through the enemy's lines 
under a hospital flag, although I had given orders for a sufficient 
number of vehicles to be in readiness at Franklin to transport the 
sick and wounded by land to a place of safety. This course was 
adopted by Chief Surgeon Parish, under orders from Brigaider- 
General Sibley, and of course the boat and those on board fell into 
the enemy's hands. Our troops and train then proceeded, encamping 
on Tuesday night just above Jeanerette, Colonel Green in command 
of the rear guard, covering the retreat and keeping up almost con- 
stant skirmishing with the enemy's advance. On leaving Franklin I, 
in person, ordered Brigadier-General Sibley to march at the head of 
the column, preventing straggling, select a suitable camp for the 
troops and wagons, and report to me the selection which he had made 
of camping ground for the night. Keeping in the rear of our column I 
was much surprised to find late in the afternoon that this order had 
not been complied with; that General Sibley was not with the command, 



*This is not the bridge over Bayou Choupique as Winters con- 
tends, but rather the bridge over Yokley Bayou. John D. Winters, 

The Civil War in Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1963), 228; Taylor, in 
Destruction, p. 134, confirms that it was the bridge over Yokley Bayou. 

^General Godfrey Weitzel, a former classmate and friend of 
Semmes, made the mistake of only placing a nominal guard over his 
prisoner. Semmes promptly escaped. Winters, The Civil War. 229. 
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but had taken a different road from that of the troops, and that the 
men were straggling without order over the whole line of march 
and adjacent country. I immediately dispatched a note to General 
Sibley, requiring his prompt obedience to the orders referred to, 
but not hearing from him at once I selected in person the camping 
ground and endeavored to collect the stragglers. Late in the eve- 
ning General Sibley reported to me in person, stating that he was 
sick, and asking permission to go on the line of retreat in advance 
of the column, which request I granted. 1 

Thus commenced the scattering and straggling of our 
troops and falling back to Vermillion Bridge. Nearly the whole 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Fournet's battalion, passing through the 
country in which the men had lived before joining the army, de- 
serted with their arms, remaining at their homes. I was com- 
pelled to order the destruction of the gunboat Stevens below New 
Iberia; she was in charge of the Navy Department and under com- 
mand of Lieutenant [Joshua] Humphreys, C. S. Navy. That of- 
ficer reporting to me that she was in an unfinished condition and 
unfit for action with the enemy, there being no means of getting 
her out of reach of the enemy, I ordered her to be sunk as low 
down the bayou as possible, so that she would afford an obstruc- 
tion to the enemy's boats ascwnding. This order was not car- 
ried out as given by me, but she was sunk about 2 miles below 
New Iberia, when she might have been sunk 5 or 6 miles lower. 

The retreat continued, halting only for the night until 
our arrival at Vermillion Bayou, the rear guard under Colonel 
Green keeping almost constantly within gunshot distance of the 
enemy advance, skirmishing all the time and charging them 
frequently. As soon as the whole train and all our forces had 
crossed the bayou I had the bridges burned, 2 and posting four 
pieces of artillery on the heights and sharpshooters along the 
upper banks, the troops and teams, which were much exhausted, 
were allowed to rest from Thursday afternoon until midday on 
Friday. 

At Vermillion Crossing sharp skirmishing was kept up 
and no demonstration of importance was made by the enemy 
while our forces were encamped at the bayou. The retreat 



^Because of his actions in this engagement, Sibley was 
subsequently court-martialed. Although the court found that 
the prosecution proved all the specifications against him, he 
was declared not guilty. 

^Vermillion Crossing was at or near the present site 
of Pinhook bridge. 
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was kept up and no demonstration of importance was made by the 
enemy while our forces were encamped at the bayou. The retreat 
was recommenced on Friday, and on Sunday our forces and train 
left Washington, the troops and commissary, medical, and ornance 
wagons proceeding up the bayou road by Moundville, and the quar- 
termaster train moving by way of Ville Platte and Chicot to the 
Bayou Boeuff £sic] r the two trains uniting on the Boeuff [ sic] about 
16 miles below Cheneyville. After crossing at Moundville I had the 
bridges across the Bayous Boeuff [ sic ! and Cocodrie at that place, 
the bridge over the Cocodrie at Judge Moore's plantation, and that 
known as LaFleur's, about 20 miles above Washington, burned. 
Colonel Green, with his rear guard, effectually covered the retreat 
and continued his skirmishing with the enemy until near the town of 
Opelousas, enabling us to move across the Boeuff f sic land beyond 
danger of capture, an extensive train. On Monday morning I 
started the whole cavalry force of my command, except Waller's 
battalion, under Brigadier-General Mouton, to the westward of 
Opelousas on the open prairie, where from the nature of the coun- 
try and its adaptation to cavalry movements it can harass the en- 
emy on his flank and rear, attack his trains, and if not successful 
in preventing his farther advance into the interior of the State, will 
render it so slow and cautious as to give us time for making such 
disposition of our forces as will be of great benefit to us. 

The remainder of the forces are now encamped at Lecompte, 
the terminus of the Alexandria Railroad, at which place the wagons 
are also, with all the stores, except such as have been brought to 
Alexandria. 

The loss sustained by us in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
captured in battle I cannot at present estimate. The number of 
prisoners actually captured by the enemy was small. I regret, how- 
ever, to report that a very considerable number have voluntarily 
placed themselves within reach of the enemy by stopping at their 
houses in the parishes through which we retreated, a very large pro- 
portion of our army being composed of conscripts, unwillingly put 
into service, and those who volunteered at a late date to avoid con- 
scription. 1 From Sibley's brigade also a very considerable number 
have straggled off and returned to their homes in Texas. This was 



^General Banks reported that he captured 2,000 prisoners. 
General Report by Banks, W R , Series 1, XXVI, Part 1, 11. 

In Destruction (p. 135) Taylor contested these figures and 
stated that his force at that time could not have been over 3000 al- 
though in this report he indicated his strength at under 4,000. 
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the case with all the regiments of the brigade. While those who 
participated in the engagements and the constant fighting on the re- 
treat behaved with distinguished gallantry, it is to be regretted 
that a great lack of discipline pervades the brigade, which it is 
to be hoped will be corrected and the excellent material rendered 
of more efficient service to our cause. 

In all our engagements with the enemy during the fighting 
on the retreat, running through ten days, the conduct of officers 
and troops who participated therein cannot be too highly extolled. 
Their patient endurance of fatigue and privation, pertinacious and 
successful resistance to the pursuing columns of the enemy are 
worthy of great commendation. 

Brigadier-General Mouton, commanding the troops on the 
left of our line below Bethel's, and to whom I assigned the com- 
mand of the troops at McKerall's field after their repulse, be- 
haved with marked gallantry, and I take pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to his skill, fidelity, and courage in every position in which 
he was placed. Colonel Green, commanding the rear guard, dis- 
tinguished himself by the faithful and successful manner in which 
he discharged the important duties intrusted to him. To his zeal, 
vigilance, and daring the extrication of our little army from its 
perilous position is indebted to a great extent. He has shown him- 
self equal to every emergency, and to him and the officers and 
men of his command I feel proud to return my acknowledgement. 

In truth, he was the Ney of our retreat, and the shield and buckler 
of our little force. 

Colonel Reily, of the Fourth Texas Regiment Mounted 
Volunteers, who fell in the battle of Franklin, was a gallant and 
chivalrous soldier, whose loss I deeply regret. Colonel Gray and 
his regiment, Twenty-eighth Louisiana Volunteers, officers and 
men, deserve most favorable mention. Their gallantry in action 
is enhanced by the excellent discipline which they have preserved, 
and no veteran soldiers could have excelled them in their conduct 
during the trying scenes through which they passed. I cannot omit 
mentioning particularly Captain Bradford, of the Twenty-eighth 
Louisiana Regiment, whose bravery and coolness was conspicuous 
on all occasions. I am happy to state that his wounds are not dan- 
gerous, and hope that he will shortly be restored to service. Colo- 
nel Bagby, who was wounded in the action on Monday, merits the 
highest consideration. 

Colonel Vincent, and the officers and men of the Second 
Louisiana Cavalry, in the action of Tuesday, and those who par- 
ticipated in the retreat, behaved handsomely. 

Captain Semmes, in command of the Diana , and his crew 
conducted themselves with the greatest bravery and intrepidity, 
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and deserve the highest encomiums. 

Lieutenant West of Semmes' battery, who commanded the 
rifled section on the retreat from the lower line to Jeanerette, han- 
dled his pieces with great skill and efficiency and inflicted severe 
lo8 s upon the enemy in his pursuits. This officer and his men con- 
tributed largely toward the extrication of our army from its posi- 
tion of peril. 

Lieutenant Tarleton, of Cornay's battery, commanded the 
24-pounder siege gun, and acquitted himself with credit and distinc- 
tion. 

Captain Sayers and the officers and men of the Valverde Bat- 
tery behaved with great gallantry. Captain Sayers was wounded in 
the ankle in the action of Monday, the 13th. Semmes' battery fully 
sustained its merited reputation and did efficient service. 

The Pelican Battery, Captain Faries, was handled with great 
skill, and all its officers and men bore themselves like good soldiers 
and receive my acknowledgements for their brave and effective ser- 
vice. 

The Confederate Guards Response Battalion, Major Clack 
commanding, which reached me about daybreak on Tuesday morning 
was of invaluable service to me, and after a march of upward of 20 
miles during the night entered into the engagement near Franklin on 
Tuesday morning like fresh troops and bore themselves like invin- 
cible soldiers. To their courage is added thorough discipline, which 
they kept ip during the whole retreat. 

In mentioning these particular corps and individuals I do not 
mean to detract from the merit and gallantry of the other brave troops 
of the command? all who participated in the fight manifest courage and 
devotion which is worthy of all praise. Lieutenant- Colonel Fournet, 
who was deserted by most of his command, displayed courage and gal- 
lantry throughout the engagements. Other officers and soldiers, who 
have distinguished themselves will be brought to the notice of the 
Government when General Mouton's report is received. 

I cannot speak too highly of the services rendered by my staff 
officers and those of General Sibley, who remained with me. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel [P. T.] Herbert, who had been detached from his battalion, 
the Arizona, by General Sibley and placed on his staff, remained con- 
stantly with the rear guard and displayed the highest qualities of a sol- 
dier. Major [Thomas P.3 Ochiltree, chief of staff of the Sibley bri- 
gade, was constantly under fire and afforded me the most valuable 
assistance by his activity and daring, as did Major [W.L.] Robards, 
ordnance officer to the same brigade. 

Major [Samuel} Magoffin, of General Sibley's staff, was also 
very active in discharging the duties intrusted to him. Major Levy, 
adjutant and inspector general on my staff, and Captains Norton and 
[Leclerc] Fusilier, volunteer aides, were always under fire, carrying 
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orders, enduring fatigue, hurrying up caissons when the severity 
of the fire made the drivers hesitate, and in fact doing the duties 
of couriers as well as of officers. I can speak in the same terms 
of Lieutenant [P. E.] Bonford, aide-de-camp, who joined me at the 
close of Monday’s action and was present at the action near Frank- 
lin. Lieutenant [M. D,] Bringier, my other regular aide, only 
reached me at the Vermillion, but from that time shared in the 
dangers and fatigues of the retreat. 

It only remains for me to speak of Major Brent, my chief 
of ordnance and artillery. Posting his guns with great skill, he 
superintended the serving of them in person. Always in the right 
place and at the right time, he merits the highest commendation. 
Major [E.] Surget, my chief of staff, was compelled to remain at 
Alexandria. The large territory over which my small force was 
necessarily scattered in the district rendered it imperative for 
him to remain at a central point, though his applications to join 
me were urgent. 

In consequence of these operations having extended through 
several days, this report is necessarily somewhat lengthy; nor 
does opportunity offer in the present state of affairs to reduce it 
to a less prolix form. 

I am, general, your obedient servant, 

R. TAYLOR 
Major -General 

Brigadier-General Boggs, Chief of Staff. * 



iBrigadier General W. R. Boggs was Kirby Smith’s Chief 
of Staff. 



EDITOR’S NOTE 

For additional information on the Teche Campaign and the 
Civil War in Louisiana, see the forthcoming number in the USL 
History Series entitled Acadian General: Alfred Mouton and the 
Civil War, by William Arceneaux. 



Please note publication of Franklin Through the Years by 
Fay G. Brown and Florence Blackburn. Order from: Franklin 
Historical Booklet, 211 Sanders St. Franklin, La. 70538. $3. 25. 
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The Acadian Flower and Herb Garden 
by 

Harris J. Periou 

The Acadian loves flowers as one can see from the care 
given his flower garden found, generally, in the front of the house 
on either side of the brick walk which leads to the main entrance. 
Each variety occupies a special spot, surrounded by upturned 
bricks or upturned brown crockery bottles. Dark colored violets 
line the brick walk while light colored ones surround each tree in 
the garden. The Acadian flower garden usually includes violets, 
pansies, blue bells, Easter lilies, St. Joseph lilies, magnolias, 
calicanthia, sweet olive trees, jasmine, wisteria vines, honey- 
suckle, carnations, and roses, especially the red velvety variety 
and the yellow climbing Marshall Neill . Every Acadian garden 
has a corner devoted to medicinal herbs such as mint, mamou, 
vetiver, plantain, anise, mustard, herbe a malo (lizard's tail), 
parsley, wild onion, elderberry, and the inevitable laurel tree. 

The mint, a small plant which requires much humidity and 
shade is used in three ways by the Acadian. The leaves can be 
boiled to make a tea which relieves stomach cramps and aids di- 
gestion after a hearty meal; sprigs of mint are also used to gar- 
nish a leg of lamb which has been cooked in wine or cold, highly 
seasoned pork roast, also cooked in wine; finally, the leaves can 
be used for a refreshing summer drink by crushing a few leaves 
in a glass, adding a little granulated sugar, filling the glass with 
crushed ice and pouring over the ice three tablespoons of good 
whiskey. One glass of this drink will last a whole afternoon as 
it must be sipped slowly to savour the delicate flavor of the mint. 

The mamou is a large plant with small leaves and cardi- 
nal-red seeds in a brown pod. These seeds are harvested and 
thoroughly dried. Every Acadian home also has a piece of dried 
mamou root. A few crushed seeds or a few chips of the dried 
root are boiled to make a tea which, drunk very hot, prevents 
bronchitis and pneumonia. A cup of hot mamou tea taken with a 
capsule full of quinine cuts the fever and guards against aches in 
the joints. 

The vetiver plant is truly an herb with no branches, but 
with blades four to five feet in length. The plant, being a favorite 
resting place for the guinea hen, is frequently found in the chicken 
yard. The roots of the vetiver plant are dug up and dried to be 
used in armoires, porte-manteaux and drawers to ward off moths 
and to impart its perfume to the linens. One must be careful, how- 
ever, not to dig up all the roots of the plant as some must be left 
for propagating next season. 
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The plantain leaves, four inches wide at the center, and 
tapering to a point at one end, measure six to eight inches in length. 
They are crushed to use as a poultice for brush burns, bruises, and 
inflammation of the joints caused by rheumatism or strain. 

The leaves, stem, and seed of the anise plant are utilized 
by the Acadians. The leaves are boiled to make a tea which relieves 
stomach-ache and aids digestion. Anise oil is obtained from the seed 
of the plant either by pressing them or by boiling them and gently re- 
moving the oil globules from the water with a medicine dropper after 
straining the liquid through a fine mesh cloth and letting it cool. 

This oil is used to flavor the famous Acadian drink, Anisette, which 
is served only on special holidays or to a particularly distinguished 
guest. The leaves and the stems are used to flavor custard spread 
as a filling in tarts and between cake layers. The stem of the plant 
is also used to season sausages. 

The mustard plants cultivated in the herb garden are in- 
tended strictly for medicinal purposes. The plants are permitted to 
go to seed and the seeds are harvested and thoroughly dried. To use 
the seeds, one must crush a tablespoonful and boil them in either 
water or milk until the mixture thickens to a paste. This paste is 
placed in a double layer of fine mesh cloth and applied, as a poultice, 
to the back for "points" or to the chest to detach the phlegms of a 
cold. But, before applying the poultice, one should always rub cam- 
phorated ointment on the place to be treated to prevent blister for a 
mustard poultice burns readily and the blisters may be worse than 
the malady to be cured. 

Lizard's tail is a spinning herb from one and a half to three 
feet in height with leaves four to six inches in length and three to 
four inches at their widest. The bright green leaves are placed four 
inches apart along the stem which is nearly yellow in color. The 
stems and the roots are used to make an infusion which is given to 
teething babies and rubbed on their gums. It refreshes the body and 
lessens pain in the gums. 

The medicinal parsley is always sown on Good Friday since 
parsley planted on that day never goes to seed. The plot must be 
prepared before Good Friday since anyone who digs the ground that 
day will find the blood of Jesus Christ. The seed is sown, but is not 
covered with dirt until the next day. The leaves of the parsley plant 
are used to make compresses for eye pain and headaches. 

The wild onion, found in the cypress marshlands, is trans- 
planted to the herb garden. Its flat, long leaf resembles the leaf of 
the St. Joseph lily. This onion, which is quite bitter, is steeped in 
whiskey to produce an infusion taken by spoonful four times a day by 
patients suffering from chest congestion or the recurrence of tuber- 
culosis. 
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The elderberry bush, with oval supple leaves, may grow as 
tall and wide as a young tree. Its white flowers, which resemble 
an old-fashioned bouquet, give way to a juicy black berry. The 
leaves of the elderberry bush are wilted in an iron pot and made in- 
to a poultice to be applied to the jaws for toothache and to the shoul- 
ders, knees and ankles for rheumatism. The flowers, always har- 
vested on the feast of St. John (June 24) and carefully dried in the 
sun, are put up in a tightly covered jar and used for a tea which 
cuts a fever as no other medication will. The berry is used to make 
wine or liqueur. 

The laurel, or bay, is a large and tall tree which bears oval 
leaves. The leaf is used for seasoning both for fish and meat. No 
fish courtbouill on could be made without bay leaves which flavor 
the courtbouill on and especially destroy the fatty-fishy taste of the 
fish. The leaves are also used to brew a tea which relieves stomach- 
ache, upset stomach or "heavy” stomachs following an Acadian 
feast. This tea is drunk religiously in winter to ward off colds, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia. The Acadian frequently substitutes bay 
leaf tea for afternoon coffee in winter. Every Acadian who has been 
exposed to a blustery, wet winter day is sure to be given a cup of 
hot bay leaf tea with a tablespoon of medicinal whiskey--for the pre- 
vention of colds, chills and fever. 



Queries 

Kuulei Verret Homer, 75 Belhaven Ave. , Daly City, Calif. 94015 
would like to know who Agnes Elodie Delphine Verret married? Her 
father was Severin Adam Verret and mother was Eugenie Coralie 
Etienne. Born 20 January 1847, Carenton, La. Two sons were born 
to this union? 

Kuulei Verret Homer, 75 Belhaven Avenue, Daly City, Calif. 94105 
would like to know who were the parents of Anasthasie Melanie Ar- 
ceneaux. She married first Joseph Trahan, born 8 February, 1821, 

St. Martinville, La., second Alonzo Prudhomme? One known child 
of first union Josephine Heneritta Trahan, born 28 August 1856, New 
Iberia, La. Were there other children? If so, who? 

Mrs. DrouetW. Vidrine, 803 E. Main St. , Ville Platte, La. 70586 
wants to know the date of the marriage of Joseph Boudreau and Marie 

Mdne. Maire, 1765-1785; the marriage of Augustin Remi Boudreau 

and Judith Martin (Martin may be Philippe or Barnabe) before 1785; 
the baptism of Pierre Olivier, son of Jacques, 1750-1780; the baptism 
of Jean Eugene Daigle, son of Etienne, ca. 1790-1795. 
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Aspects of Slave Management and Maintenance on 
a Louisiana Sugar Plantation: 

Petite Anse , 1840 - 1860 



by 

James H. Dormon 

Louisiana's Avery Island is known to most inhabitants of the 
Attakapas region as a beautiful garden spot, a renowned wildlife 
preserve, and the source of a condiment known to the world as 
Tabasco Sauce. Those more familiar with south Louisiana also 
know that the island is situated squarely upon a producing salt 
dome. Few people outside the immediate area are aware, how- 
ever, that long before Avery Island could claim a garden retreat, 
a bird sanctuary or a pepper sauce plant, even before it took the 
name Avery, the island was known primarily as the home of a 
sugar plantation employing a sizable slave force. 

As was quite common in the early nineteenth century the 
entrepreneurial spirit that sought out the island property for the 
purpose of establishing a plantation was of northern origin. In 
1818 two men from Rahway, New Jersey, John Craig Marsh and 
William Stone, bought the southern half of the island called 
Petite Anse and immediately began to accumulate slaves and inden- 
tured servants to serve as their plantation labor force. 1 Marsh 
moved with his family, his slaves, and his servants to the island 
in 1819; Stone and his wife joined the Marshes somewhat later. 2 
Together the two families began to cultivate their land and to build 
their plant. Within a short time both Stone and Mrs. Marsh died, 
and in 1828 Marsh married the widow of his former partner. 

The island property was thus retained in its entirety by John Marsh 
and his immediate family. When Marsh's daughter, Sarah Craig 
Marsh, married the young Baton Rouge attorney Daniel Dudley 
Avery in 1837, Avery became associated with the plantation and 
with the island that he would later own outright and which would 
eventually bear his name. ^ By the time Avery became associated 



^Certificates of transfer and bills of sale for slaves and in- 
dentured servants to John Craig Marsh and/or William Stone, 1818, 
in Avery Family Papers, The Southern Historical Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The following citations, 
unless otherwise indicated, are from the Avery papers. 

^Jonas Marsh to John Craig Marsh, December 25, 1819. 

^Daniel Dudley Avery to Sarah Marsh Avery, December 11, 
1837. During the 1840's John Craig Marsh spent increasingly less 
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with the island, Petite Anse plantation was a going concern. 

The plantation was not large; by comparison to other planting 
operations of the day it was of less than medium acreage. Its labor 
force was also within the mid-range among the sugar-producing units 
of the area. 1 Precise figures for either acreage in cultivation or 
slaves employed are not available, but internal evidence in the Avery 
Papers suggests that the total acreage planted in cane averaged between 
335 and 400 acres a year, and that the slave force was somewhere be- 
tween sixty and eighty hands. But whatever the plantation lacked in 
size it made up in productivity. A Department of Agriculture report 
in 1884 claimed that there was "not a single acre of poor land" in the 
St. Mary Parish area. 2 Speaking more particularly of the island, a 
visitor of the same period observed: "It is a little kingdom in itself, 
capable of producing in its soil and adjacent waters nearly everything 
one desires of the necessaries of life. "3 In all, then, natural advan- 
tages offset size disadvantages, and over the years Petite Anse Plan- 
tation operated to the general prosperity of its owners. 

During the early years of the operation, John Marsh served 
as overall manager of the plantation routine. In 1836 his son George 
assumed the managerial duties and continued to run the affairs of 
the plantation until his death in 1859. As was true of all southern 
plantations, the Petite Anse manager dictated labor policy. His pri- 
mary function was to manage a slave force in such a way as to maxi- 
mize production while maintaining as contented and tractable a group 



time on the island, and early in 1849 he determined to sell his share 
of the property and return permanently to the North. Actually the 
plantation itself came under tripartite ownership of Avery, Marsh's 
son George, and his other son-in-law Ashbel Burnham Henshaw. 

See Daniel Dudley Avery to Ashbel Burnham Henshaw, Sept. 17, 1849. 

*For general information and comparative figures on Louisiana 
sugar plantations, including the operation of the slave system in sugar 
production, see Walter Pritchard, "Routine on a Louisiana Sugar Plan- 
tation Under the Slavery Regime, " Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view , XTV (September, 1927), 168-178; V. Alton Moody, "Slavery on 
Louisiana Sugar Plantations, " The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 

VII (April, 1924), 191-301; and especially Joseph Carlyle Sitterson, 
Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 
(Lexington, Ky. , 1953), passim. 

2 

E. E. Rapley, The Soils and Products of Southwestern Loui - 
siana. . . ■ (Washington, D. C. , 1884), 22. 

^Charles Dudley Warner, "The Acadian Land, " Harper's Maga - 
zine, LXXTV (February, 1887), 334. 
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of laborers as possible. It was a difficult task, for work was not 
easy oh any plantation, and it was especially difficult on a sugar 
plantation. Certain tasks had to be performed at precisely the 
proper time, and during these critical periods, particularly at 
harvesting and grinding time, the slaves were under constant pres- 
sure over long hours, frequently well into the night. Even during 
the periods of lesser pressure, the bondsmen were kept busy dit- 
ching the fields for proper drainage, repairing fences, cutting and 
storing wood for fuel, and a myriad of other routine duties. ^ More- 
over chattel slaves were chattel slaves, no matter how hard the 
slave owners attempted to disguise this fact by the use of such 
euphemistic descriptive terminology as "servants, " "Negroes" 
or "hands. " The problem of motivating slaves to perform effi- 
ciently was acute. 

The Marshes responded to the difficulties of management 
with what appears to have been a combination of severity when 
deemed necessary and leniency whenever possible. One letter from 
George Marsh to his sister clearly illustrates the systematic use 
of force and reward. Marsh wrote that he had arrived on the plan- 
tation from New Iberia 

about the 15th of Oct. and have been going under the whip 
ever since, until the 5th of Jan. when we succeded f sic 1 
in winding up the fiddle; the negroes had a grand Bomalishy 
* ha - -and then wound up with a dinner and a ball. ... I gave 
them a week holiday and then commenced operations for 
another year. ^ 

The time period to which Marsh referred was of course the season 
of cutting and grinding, the period of greatest hardship for the 
slaves. But Marsh harbored an apparently sincere wish to ease 
their burden. On one occassion, for example, he wrote Avery 
of the need for a larger sugar mill, one that would improve pro- 
cessing so that the slaves might get more rest at night. More 
sleep, he suggested, "would be a great relief to the hands and I 
think they would stand it much better. "3 One can only speculate 



^Pritchard, "Routine on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation, " 178. 

George Marsh to Sarah Craig Marsh, February 1, 1840. I 
have not been able to determine the precise meaning of the term 
"Bomalishy 'ha, " though the approximate meaning seems clear. 

^George Marsh to Daniel Dudley Avery, November 15, 1849. 
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on the precise implications of this comment. Clearly the slaves 
were not standing it too well under the old system. But whatever 
Marsh’s motives, whether humanitarian or utilitarian or, as is most 
likely, a combination of both, his wish was to improve the working 
conditions of his charges. 

Similarly, the managers paid considerable attention to the 
general living conditions of the slaves. Slave maintenance even un- 
der enlightened management was kept at a subsistence level (or 
just barely above that) by economic considerations, but, within the 
narrow spectrum of the quality of maintenance, the slaves on some 
plantations fared relatively better than those on other plantations. 

The chattels of Petite Anse were among those who fared relatively 
well. 

The slave quarters, located to the rear of the plantation 
"big house," consisted of two rows of dwellings facing one another 
across a small pond. Each slave family had its own quarters, at 
least some of which were built of brick. (Two of the brick slave 
houses were much later incorporated into the modern home of the 
island’s owners. 1) Though small and cramped, the quarters were 
apparently weather-tight and carefully maintained at the instruction 
of the managers. 

Provisions for the slaves' diet were equally plain. The basic 
staples were cornmeal and the "mess pork" that constituted the bulk 
of the protein available to them. These items were obtained in large 
quantities from New Orleans by New Iberia merchants. 2 There are 
in the plantation records no indications of purchases of fresh produce 
to supplement the slaves' diet. Clearly, however, such items were 
grown on the plantation. George Marsh wrote Avery on one occasion: 
"These high winds caused nearly all the oranges to fall off- -but if 
nothing more happens there is yet enought left- -35 of your grape seed 
are up. Petite Anse Island was capable of producing a great variety 
of fresh produce and, presumably, fresh fruit and vegetables were on 
occasion made available as diet supplements to the slaves. 

Clothing for the slaves was crude but adequate. The owners 



Ijohn McNulty, "A Dash of Tobasco, " The New Yorker, XXIX 
(June 13, 1953), 49. 

2 

Bills of sale for these items from various merchants in Avery 
Papers. One typical order included fifty- two barrels of salt pork, 
eight barrels of corn, and two barrels of flour, the latter item doubt- 
less for family consumption. 

^George Marsh to Daniel Dudley Avery, April 21, 1858. 
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made large purchases of brogans,! the factory-manufactured jer- 
seys and jackets as well as woolen caps were distributed when the 
weather turned cold. ^ Other basic articles of clothing were made 
from cheap cotton materials purchased in bulk. John Marsh wrote 
his son from New York in 1841: 

Let me know what you want from here for the plantation- - 
what kinds of Negro cloathing f sic ] you will need. . . for 
the winter and I will send them on in time to be made up 
before the crop comes in. . . . 3 

Throughout the plantation records there is clear evidence that the 
managers were concerned that the slaves be provided with clothing 
that was sufficient to withstand the rigors of climate and rough 
labor. 

There is also ample evidence that the slaves received the 
same medical attention as that provided for the owners and their 
families. That medical care was, of course, by modern standards 
quite primitive. Most simple maladies were treated by the mana- 
gers or by other slaves. Purchases of medicines for one unexcep- 
tional year included seven and one-half gallons of castor oil, con- 
siderable quantities of bicarbonate of soda, calomel, laudanum, 
paregoric, quinine, and twenty-two leeches. ^ in 1854, when a 
cholera epidemic threatened, Daniel Dudley Avery advised special 
care of the slaves, and suggested, for any who might contract the 
disease, a remedy consisting of an emetic followed by dosing re- 
peatedly with a mixture of one- half grain of opium, one- half grain 
of camphor, one-half grain of pepper.and ten grains of calomel. 5 
The medical value of such a prescription might well be question- 
able, but concern for the health of the blacks is evident. 

Treatment of infirm slaves was not confined to the slave 



Ijohn Marsh purchased sixty pairs of brogans on one order 
in 1850 and an additional eight- eight pairs the following year. Bill 
from Nathan Jarvis and Company, July 31, 1850; Bill from John M. 
Gould, April 29, 1851. 

^Bills of sale for all of these items are found throughout 
the Avery Papers. 

^John Craig Marsh to George Marsh, June 16, 1841. 

^Bill covering these items from James A. Lee, Apr. 28, 1859. 

^Daniel Dudley Avery to George Marsh, June 5, 1854. 



